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TEAMWORK 


Back in the good old days of the tandem bicycle 
full cooperation, with all feet on the pedals, was 
required to “get somewhere.” 


Teamwork today is vividly portrayed by the cooper- 
ative spirit in which this organization is working with 
leading printers toward the attainment of improved 
printing quality and at the same time a definite cur- 
tailment of production costs. 


The basis of this constructive help toward the solu- 
tion of pressroom problems centers upon rollers. 
Master printers agree that a great amount of diffi- 
culty in the process of printing develops in this 
particular phase of production. 


A liberal interchange of experiences and views, with 


a discussion of causes and effects, between the printer 
and the personnel of our extensive research and 
development department sets the wheels in motion 
for whole-hearted cooperation. 


Printers’ roller problems are our problems. New 
compositions have been developed to permanently 
overcome difficulties which at first appeared to be 
beyond solution. 


Whether high speeds, varied temperatures, special 
inks or other unusual conditions exist, there is a 
special type of roller for the purpose. The numerous 
materials available to meet these and normal press- 
room requirements are daily winning new boosters 
for Ideal rollers. 


An Ideal Roller engineer will be pleased to call without obligation and 
place at your disposal this cooperative service for the mere asking. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2512 West 24th Street, Chicago 


22nd Street and 39th Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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CHAMBER HEATER 


BASE HEATER 





3=HEAT CONTROL 4-ELECTRIC TIMING 


4. Fundamental, Exclusive and Patented Features, Designed and Produced by Stahi in The New AUTO- 
FORMER, for effecting Uniform Casting Levels on Dry Mats; and from which plates are produced having 
Uniform Printing Levels. To Use an AUTOFORMER with Dry Mats, means a reduction of your Produc- 


tion Costs in both Press and Stereotype Rooms. 


STAHI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
AGENCIES 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, General Agents TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, LTD. WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
London, England Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


A. M. CARNEIRO & CO. 
New York City 
So. American Agents 
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ALL esKF’S on ninE WOOD sTeEEL 


FOLDING UNITS 





i. ADDITION to the 3,966 S&S Ball and 
Roller Bearings used on the 28 Wood steel 
printing units in the Press Room of the Cin- 
cinnati Times Star, there are 90 SiKI’s used 
on each unit folder. 


These bearings are on the Drag, Nipping, 
Folding, and Leading-In Rollers; the Folding 
ard Cutting Cylinders, the Drive, Pin and 
Felding Blade Shafts, and on all Intermediate 
Gears. 


SiS Bearings are used because they require 
no adjustment and show no wear. Lubrica- 
tion at intervals of from three to five months 
reduces maintenance costs, and grease-tight 
housings eliminate spoilage. Exact sheet con- 
trol and cut-off register are assured because 
of the precision tolerances, uniformity of in- 
ternal fit and inherent quality of these bear- 
ings. S30SF Bearings do not depend upon 
an uncertain, yielding oil film of varying thick- 
ness; hence, the nicety of adjustment can be 
made and maintained that insures choke-free 
folder performance. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


@You may buy a bearing as 
- a hargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for 
nothing ts apt to cost so much 
as a bearing that cost so little 


BALL AND ROLLER pe 
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Blast The Corner House! 


Clear Away the Debris and 
Rebuild to Specifications / 


house facing north instead of east. Too bad his blue 
prints were hard to read! Sixteen houses had been 
completed according to specifications but the real- 
estate promoter would accept none until the seven- 
teenth was O.K. 


| el a slight error in plans. Mr. Contractor built the 


Think of the time wasted in clearing away the newly 
completed house and rebuilding correctly . . . the in- 
terruption of scheduled production procedure . . . the 
loss through delay in acceptance of the completed 
contract — all because the blue prints were faint. 


Of course, this sort of thing seldom, if ever, happens 
in the construction of houses but it does occur regularly 
in slug casting machine composition — because brass 
matrices are hard to read. 

A national survey of original machine composition 
establishes the fact that of each 100 lines six (6%) are 
reset on account of errors— one in every seventeen 
has to be rebuilt. Assuming that only double time is 
necessary to set a correction line, 12% (2 x6%) of the 
average operator's time thus is devoted to non-produc- 
tive effort. Hence, 18% (6%+12%) of all operator- 


hours are spent in producing and correcting the lines 
which contain errors. 

To the waste of machine time must be added the 
time consumed by proofreaders and floor men in 
handling proofs, in detecting errors, and in placing 
corrections. Surely, composing rooms not only are 
“blasting every seventeenth house” but rebuilding it 
at many times its original cost. 

But it isn't necessary to rebuild every seventeenth 
line. By the application of our Black and White 
making reference 
a significant 


process to ordinary brass matrices 
characters plainly visible to the operator 
proportion of error waste may be eliminated. 

This isn't guess-work. We guarantee a 25% reduction 
in all errors in original composition and prove this 
saving before you pay us a penny 


Matrix Contrast Corporation 
Empire State Building New York, N. Y. 


(Sole licensees of the Percy L. Hill Black and White Patent No. 1466437, 
held valid by U.S. District Court, Eastern District of New York 
Infringers will be vigorously prosecuted.) 
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(olor ‘Printing on Newspaper ‘Presses 


By WaLTER OGDEN* 


HE awakening of buyers of advertising to the 

fertile field of the daily newspaper as a medium 

for telling their story in color to the millions 
who read the newspapers daily has brought about a me- 
chanical problem in the use of newspaper presses, which 
are constructed with only one end in view, namely, the 
immediate and accurate distribution of news as quickly 
and as legibly as possible. That problem has but one 
answer to the one who publishes a newspaper: lightning 
speed presses printing snappy black and white. 


This type of modern press has not provided a berth 
for its aristocratic color associate. The printing of color 
combinations (simple of execution on the magazine 
press or even the color comic press) becomes a difficult 
and uncertain task for the high-speed newspaper press 
built for the one purpose of printing one color (black) 
at a rate of speed unheard of in color printing circles. 
Incidentally, the problems of production in the daily 
newspaper pressroom do not permit the slowing up of 
this speed one iota. Registration, a complex problem, 
if ideally done and maintained on any color press, be- 
comes an impossibility on the newspaper press running 
at high speed—that this ideal registration is expected 
is evident when gauged by the standards the average 
advertising agency has measured its color copy by in 
the past. The reproduction of a multiplicity of colors 
in close registration is most difficult of attainment with- 
out taking its toll from the production bullseye in the 
pressroom, and can be approached only by the installa- 
tion of machinery, the cost of which to date is not 
justified by the additional revenue secured by the 
daily newspaper for color ads. This does not mean that 
a beautiful effect using even only one additional color, 
cannot be secured on high speed newspaper black presses 


*Superintendent Pressroom, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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unequipped for color printing without slowing pro- 
duction. The contrary is the case if a thorough under- 
standing of newspaper press limitations is recognized 
and understood by the artist in preparing the copy so 
that plates can be obtained which can be suitably print- 
ed from. The artist should first so construct his draw- 
ing that at least 1% in. variation where colors meet can 
be permitted without destroying the motif of his sub- 
ject. Suggestion is art’s greatest fascination. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate its forceful 
power. 

Make-ready on the press as the artist knows it is en- 
tirely out of the question, but, if he will give us bold, 
eye-compelling copy, telling his story with a few virile, 
positive strokes rather than with a mass of insipid de- 
tail, then the engraver and stereotyper can handle his 
copy in such a manner that when it reaches the press- 
room the pressman can to a certain extent make-ready 
under the plate and accentuate the various tones to the 
point of producing an artistically pleasing and eye- 
attracting advertisement possessing a magnified draw- 
ing power when compared to the same copy which 
might be run in conventional black-and-white 
printing. 

To succeeed in the matter of daily newspaper color 
printing, both the artist and the artisan must know the 
tools with which they have to work. In this case the 
artist has been working with that fine jeweler’s tool— 
the magazine press. He must now also work with the 
no less valuable instrument—the sturdy, speedy news- 
paper press—in a field teeming with adventure and 
possibility. Let all who construct copy study this new 
problem first by recognizing the limitations of high- 
speed black-and-white equipment. It is surprising 
what artistic effects can be obtained if the subject is 
properly approached. 








Chicago To Be the Mecca of Printing House Craftsmen 


Fourteenth Annual Convention International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen will Attract Printing Executives of All Nations 


RESENT forecasts indicate that in excess of 1500 print- 

ing house executives from the United States and Can- 

ada will register at the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men to be held in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, August 21, 22, 
and 23. Representative printers from England and continen- 
tal Europe have been invited and it is expected that many 
will be in attendance to participate in a mutual exchange of 
ideas. 

“Printing Education Through Visualization” will be one 
of the keynotes of the convention. Man gains most of his 
ideas through the five senses; but sixty per cent of his acquired 
knowledge, psychologists claim, is gained through the sense 
of sight. Guided largely by this principle, the committees re- 
sponsible for the Fourteenth Convention program have as- 
sembled most complete printing exhibits, frequently show- 
ing the steps involved, step by step. Among the twenty or 
more exhibits thus prepared the following will be found: 
“Printing by the Rubber Plate Process,” “Silk Screen Print- 
ing,” “Sheet Gravure,” “Offset Printing,” “The Electro- 
typing, Stereotyping, and Photo-engraving Processes,” ““Pre- 
makeready Methods,” “‘Bindery Methods,” and ‘‘Roller Mak- 
ing.” Thousands of dollars and much time and effort have 
been expended to make these exhibits truly educational. They 
will be found to be authoritative and up to the minute in 
procedure and process. 

Daily lectures by practical experts explanatory of the 
processes involved have been scheduled. 

EXHIBITS OF EUROPEAN PRINTING 

Under the direction of Howard King, York, Pa., Chair- 
man of Exhibits for the International Education Commission, 
fifty panels of recently acquired contemporary European 
printing have been assembled and will be given a premiere at 
Chicago. 

EDUCATIONAL TOURS 

Present plans provide that the afternoon sessions be devoted 
to Educational Tours through large printing plants and print- 
ing machinery factories. These tours present another worth- 
while and effective phase of the visual education process 
planned by local Craftsmen for the delectation of visitors and 
delegates. 

Chicago, the home of two well-known mail order cata- 
logues, numerous huge telephone directories, and a world 
leader in commercial printing, offers unexcelled opportunities 
for intensive and extensive study of all of the ramifications 
of the graphic arts. Plants that deliver three to five carloads 
of printed matter daily are to be found in this metropolis of 
the middle west. 

Chicago lays claim to being the birthplace of the three and 
four-color process. There the offset process had its inception 
and gravure was developed to its present high state. 

THE GUTENBERG EXHIBIT 


Craftsmen who visit the “Century of Progress” will be 
interested in seeing the Cuneo Press-Gutenberg Exhibit in the 
Hall of Science. 

CRADLE BOOKS WILL PROVE AN ATTRACTION 

The Newberry Library will command the attention of 

many visiting Craftsmen. In the Graphic Arts Section of 


*Chairman, Educational Commission, International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


By Ira D. PILviarp* 


this celebrated library will be found approximately 1500 
specimens of rare incunabula or “cradle books” as they are 
sometimes called. 
PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
The International Board of Governors will meet in Chi- 
cago, August 18, 19, and 20 to transact business and to fur- 
ther prepare for the convention. 
SUNDAY 
Sunday evening will be devoted to an informal reception 
party atop the Stevens Hotel. The Stevens Roof Promenade 
affords a splendid vantage point from which to view the won- 
derful lighting effects of the “Century of Progress.” 
PLANS FOR LADIES 
While Craftsmen are occupied in business and educational 
sessions, the ladies will be entertained by the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Club of which Mrs. Douglas C. McMur- 
trie is chairman. 
MONDAY 
President Craig R. Spicher, of the Chicago Club, will call 
the convention to order at 9:00 a. m., Monday, Aug. 21. 
William Sleepeck, president of the Master Printers’ Feder- 
ation of Chicago, will deliver the address of welcome. 
Thomas E. Cordis, first vice president of the International, 
will respond in behalf of the delegates. International Presi- 
dent Fred J. Hagen will then take the chair. Harry L. Gage, 
of New York, vice president of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., is scheduled to give the feature educational talk of the 
Monday morning session. The topic assigned him, “The 
Future Technique of Printing,” is replete with possibilities. 
Executives who strive to keep abreast of the times will be in 
attendance to obtain Mr. Gage’s viewpoints on the trends of 
the day and to hear of impending developments. 
Educational tours have been scheduled Monday afternoon. 
Monday evening of the convention period will be given to 
a “Moonlight Shoreline Boat Excursion.” 
TUESDAY 
Tuesday morning’s program will feature a number of edu- 
cational talks. “The Technique of Offset Printing,” in which 
Ellis Bassist, a technical advisor in offset, Lanston Monotype 
Co., and inventor of the Bassist deep-etch process, will ex- 
plain some of the results to be obtained by this process; 
“Teamwork Between Office and Shop,” by Elmer G. Voigt, 
Superintendent, Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Racine; “An Intimate Talk to Printing Executives,” and 
“Proper Standards” are among the topics scheduled. 
Educational tours and visits to the “Century of Progress” 
will occupy the time allotted for the afternoon. 
A dinner-dance has been planned for the entertainment of 
Craftsmen and their ladies, Tuesday evening. 
WEDNESDAY 
Wednesday morning’s program shows Past International 
President Oliver Watson, production manager of Bridgdens, 
Ltd., Toronto, scheduled to speak on ‘“‘Production Manage- 
ment.” Another address of compelling interest will be that 
given by Harry E. Roulfs, president of the National Voca- 
tional Institute on the subject, “What an Executive Should 
Know in the Selection and Training of Men.” 
Wednesday afternoon’s business session will officially close 
the Fourteenth Convention. 
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Transfer Impression Shows Stereo Plates Fit Cylinder 


In Plant of “Christian Science Monitor’’— Copp 


er Arch for 


Shaving Machine and Water Metal Agitator Described 


ot the least of our pleasures in the Stereotyp- 

ing Department of The Christian Science 

Monitor lies in working out the solution of 

problems and ironing out little interferences to good 

plate-making. Not all problems have been entirely 

solved, but continuous progress is being made and 
some of the results are here discussed. 

The difficulty of plates spreading when cooling on 

the underside was experienced in the Monitor plant. 

A plate of a page made up mostly of reading matter 
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This transfer impression shows how the stereotype plates fit the press 
cylinders in the plant of the Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, 
Mass. It was reproduced by laying a sheet of white paper over the cylinder. 
The ribs of the plate were then inked with a roller, after which the plate 
was placed on the cylinder. 
would open 1 16 in., while a page of advertising would 
open about 1 8 in. 

One remedy was attempted by sprinkling water 
over the outside of the plate, but that did not prove 
satisfactory. Then an inch and a quarter pipe with 
outlets about '4 in. diam. and 1 in. apart were drilled 
in a straight row along the pipe. The pipe was then 
placed lengthwise along the center and about 2 in. 
above the center of the plate. In this way a heavy flush 
of water falls on the plate and flows over the whole 
surface. Plates cooled in this manner when put on the 
cylinder of the press clamp down closely. 

The surface of the plate is dried by air pressure by a 
Y5-in. pipe with '4-in. holes drilled in it and arching 
the plate as it runs over the revolving brush. The plate 








Foreman, Stereotype Department, Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Mass. 
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By Wa ter S. ELLIeEtTT* 


going down a gravity chute opens and then closes an 
air valve as it passes. If necessary the brushes may be 
raised to check the speed of the plate. 

The arch of the shaver is lined with a sheet of copper 
0.005 in. thick. The copper cushions the face of the 
type and easily conforms to slight variations in the plate 
or shaving box. 

Some stereotypers have trouble with their plates pit- 
ting and the paper showing white on the halftones. 
We have an 8-in. mouthpiece on the metal spout. This 
spreads the metal across the mat and gives better re- 
sults than a narrow mouthpiece which sends the metal 
down the center of the casting box and then spreads. 

Much care is taken with our metal to keep it clean. 
The replacement method is in use, whereby the dross 
sent out is replaced by a sufficient amount of metal, 
made up of a formula to retain the proper ratio of 
lead, tin and antimony. The metal is frequently ana- 
lyzed to make sure of the proper proportions of the 
three metals. 

Gas is used for heating, the pot is well insulated 
around the sides, and the top has 3 in. of hard,- close- 





Wood Plate Shaver in the plant of the Christian Science Monitor, 
showing the water cooling and air drying pipes. 
fitting asbestos which floats on the metal. A removable 
asbestos slab for use nights, Sundays and holidays is 
placed on the metal under the hood through which used 
plates are fed. This covers the metal pot tightly on 
top, thereby effecting a saving of about 32,000 ft. of 
gas a month. 

The writer believes that well-stirred metal renders 
the best service. We formerly used a power mixer, then 
we tried air; and now we have a small water pipe which 
runs to the bottom of the pot with a double feed con- 
trol. Of course, very little water is used but it is an 
inexpensive and thorough mixer of metal. The water 
agitator is illustrated on page 19. 








Rubber Printing Rollers—Their Use and Care 


Technical Discussion Tells How to Judge Rollers 
and Points Out Benefits to Be Expected From Use 


Harry B. Adsit, Production 
Manager of Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HE original idea in developing rubber rollers was to 

make a permanent or all-year-around roller, which 

would not be affected by the temperature changes of 
summer and winter. After a long period of experimental 
work, a rubber compound was developed which would pro- 
vide a live and resilient rubber roller and yet would not absorb 
oil from the ink to an extent which will cause undesirable 
swelling. 

There are still in use rubber rollers which were installed 
over fourteen years ago. Periodical regrinding has removed 
from these rollers a surprising amount of material, but they 
are reported to be printing better than at first and still are of 
the original diameter. 

Early difficulties with swelling, the comparatively large 
initial investment required, and resistance on the part of many 
pressmen, all contributed to the somewhat slow development 
of the rubber roller for newspaper printing. However, in- 
creased use of halftones in news columns and national ad- 
vertising and higher speed of presses concentrated attention 
on the subject. Better average printing results and evident 
economies have created a growing demand for rubber print- 
ing rollers. Manufacturers accordingly were encouraged 
to continue their experiments, with the result that, while 
swelling has not been entirely eliminated, it is generally fairly 
even, and rubber rollers are now recognized as a necessary 
part of the equipment of modern newspaper pressrooms. 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER ROLLERS 


The manufacture of rubber rollers has a bearing on their 
use and care, particularly in connection with grinding and 
polishing, in which processes a knowledge of their construc- 
tion may aid in overcoming some of the difficulties. 

Each company has its own trade secrets, the methods and 
rubber compounds used varying according to the manu- 
facturer. It is, therefore, difficult to secure specific informa- 
tion regarding a given make of rubber roller, and I will cover 


* Abstract of Paper presented at the Fourth Conference of the Technical 
Experts in the Printing Industry, Printing Industries Division, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl., June 26 and 27, 1933. 
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By Harry B. Apsit* 


The use and care of rubber printing rollers is of real and growing im- 
portance, particularly in modern daily newspaper plants. Evidence of 
this is the large investment in this type of equipment in various pressrooms. 
One large newspaper publisher has over 2300 rubber rollers in use in New 
York alone. 

A good rubber roller, correctly installed and given reasonable care, with 
proper regrinding and polishing, has a practical life as long as that of the 
press on which it is placed. On the other hand, improper installation and 
carelessness may soon render a large investment practically worthless. 

I desire to correct any possible impression that I consider myself an ex- 
pert on this subject. The object of this paper is to gather and correlate 
existing knowledge secured from various practical sources, including ex- 
perience in our own pressroom. Because this question is of greatest im- 
portance in its relation to daily newspapers, this paper is confined wholly 
to the use and care of rubber rollers in daily newspaper pressrooms. If it 
leads to further investigation and experiments, which in turn may result 
in greater knowledge for the benefit of all concerned, my real aim will be 
realized. 

At this point I desire to make it clear that nothing in this paper is 
intended as an arraignment of composition or “‘non-meltable” rollers. A 
paper of this kind, to be explanatory, of necessity must contain statements 
which may be considered comparisons, at least by inference. I have en- 
deavored to confine myself to widely recognized facts and have drawn only 
such conclusions as I believe amply justified. 

Actually the various factors which make for good or bad printing are 
so numerous and many of them are so far beyond the control of the press- 
man that it has and always will be exceedingly difficult to secure exact 
scientific knowledge on this and many other kindred subjects. What will 
work excellently in one pressroom may prove a failure in another. A few 
of the conditions which control quality of printing and are generally 
beyond the control of the pressroom foreman are: Newsprint, ink, quality 
of stereotype plates and composing room forms, engravings and art copy. 
Even the editorial and advertising departments, with their frequently 
delayed releases, cause undue pressure on the mechanical departments, re- 
sulting in inferior workmanship in the endeavor to get the paper on the 
street on time. 


only the general principles of manufacture, as they have been 
explained to me. 

Rubber is compounded by adding to the basic material 
certain ingredients to give it ageing properties and other in- 
gredients to give it toughness and oil resisting qualties. Vary- 
ing quantities and qualities of these ingredients give different 
results in the finished product. What was finally developed 
is a rubber roller which will transfer the ink efficiently with- 
out absorption of oil to such a degree that swelling becomes 
uncontrollable. A roller of this type gives clean and clear 
printing throughout the run. 

Before construction begins the cores are tested for trueness 
and if necessary straightened and thoroughly cleaned. The 
roller is not cast. The rubber compound is milled and cal- 
endered into sheets. After securing the first layer of rubber 
to the roller stock with a permanent bond of rubber to metal 
—and this bond varies with different makes of rollers—the 
roller is built up by laminations. Then it is cured and pro- 
cessed making a homogeneous mass of rubber. There is an 
advantage in having only one grade of rubber throughout as 
there will no danger of the characteristics of the roller chang- 
ing during use or as a result of regrinding. The roller at this 
stage of construction is oversize and a trimming machine cuts 
the roller down to the desired dimensions. While being 
ground for finish, the roller is run on its own journals exactly 
as in the press, not from its centers. This takes care of wear 
in the journals. 

Continued on page 16 
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Talking Shop About Metal Pot Crucible Mouthpieces 


Necessity for Solid Slugs and Clear Letter Characters 
Make It Imperative That Crucible Throats Be Clear 


HE occasion for removal of a pot crucible mouth- 

piece on a linotype or intertype may be caused 

by an accumulation of dross immediately back 
of the mouthpiece in the passageway leading from the 
crucible throat, or in the case of a gas-heated metal 
pot this accumulation may be formed farther down the 
passageway in the immediate proximity of that portion 
heated by the burner tubes. 

Normally, the accumulation of dross or apparently 
solidified metallic substance just back of the mouth- 
piece is probably due to the action of molten metal 
flowing to and fro during the casting operation with 
intermittent introduction of air through the mouth- 
piece jets after each cast. The consequent oxidizing 
effect of the cooler air upon the molten metal is gradual 
but constant nevertheless and in time the accumula- 
tion will be built up sufficiently so that its presence will 
interfere with the free flowing of metal through the 
mouthpiece jets into the mold cell. In this case the 
letter faces upon the slugs will be imperfect although 
the slug may still be solid. Difficulty may be experi- 
enced also in keeping the jets open at either side of the 
mouthpiece which will necessitate frequent use of a 
drill or broach to clear them. 


FREQUENCY OF MOUTHPIECE REMOVAL 
Just how frequently it becomes necessary to clear a 
crucible throat passageway depends largely upon the 
average condition in which the metal has been kept, the 
casting temperature of the metal in the pot and the 
amount of use (number of shifts) to which the ma- 





That July Cover 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER is in receipt of many com- 
plimentary letters about the appearance of the July cover and edi- 
torial content. Quite a few inquirers want to know how the work 
was done and what inks were used. The main question seems to be: 
How was “‘smearing’’ prevented when printing the cover? 

Superintendent Harry Giesler of the William Feather Printing 
Co., referred a representative of the ENGINEER to William Schnei- 
der, in charge of the pressroom, who was pleased to state that the 
inside of the July book was printed with Huber Ink. Both the 
inside and cover were printed at a speed of 2100 impressions per 
hour and were piled in layers of about 500 sheets. 

The ink used on the cover is Sigmund Ullman’s Geographic 
Black and the varnish is Indiana Chemical Co.’s Overprint Var- 
nish. 

With respect to “smearing”’ of the varnish, Mr. Schneider states 
that the black or “color” impression on work of this kind should 
be permitted to dry hard enough before overprinting so that the 
varnish won’t soak in the color. A minimum amount of varnish 
should be used in order to prevent “‘smearing.’’ Some consideration 
will necessarily have to be given to the absorbent qualities of the 
stock upon which the work is to be done so as to avoid a spotty 
appearance in the finished work. 
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By Mac SINCLAIR 


chine is subjected. That this is a rather indefinite state- 
ment the writer is fully aware. 

However, some crucibles seem to require more fre- 
quent clearing than others even when worked under 
apparently identical conditions. In one case which has 
come to the writer’s attention it did not become neces- 
sary to remove a mouthpiece and clear out the crucible 
passageway of an electrically-heated pot until after the 
machine had been in use over a 13-year period. On an- 
other machine in the same plant it was found necessary 
to clear the crucible 
throat three times in 
the same period. Ap- 
parently, no notice- 
able difference be- 
tween this particular 
throat opening and 
that in any other cru- 
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Fig. 1.—At the time of removing the inside-wedge type of line-casting 
machine mouthpiece, 1, insert the tang of a file or the file itself between the 
gib hook 2, and the crucible to prevent the gib following through with the 
mouth piece as shown in the above illustration. 

If the mouthpiece is of the old type, compare it with the new one now 
furnished by the Intertype Corporation. At 3 and 3 are shown relieved 
portions of the mouthpiece which are not used in casting the maximum 
length slug. It would be just as well to relieve these portions with a file 
to a depth of about 1/32 in. if the old mouthpiece is to be replaced 
(within 12 points of either end jet) since the clearance will eliminate con- 
siderable hand filing at the time of taking a transfer impression when 
fitting the mouthpiece to the mold. Notice also that in the new mouth- 
piece a slot has been milled back of the jets and that the lower edges of the 
slot is beveled downwardly so as not to trap any metal after the cast. The 
purpose of the slot is to provide an easy breakaway of the mouthpiece 
from the mold in case the jet projections should solidify and extend from 
the slug base into the mouthpiece. Another purpose is to make it easy to 
open closed jets which may not have been used for some time. In order 
to closely approximate this same condition with the old mouthpiece, en- 
large each jet from the back with a No. 30 or 1/8 in. twist drill to 
a depth of about 1/8 in. 

The wooden block shown in the illustration has two small brads 
(approx. 1/16 in. diam.) driven in the upper surface, spaced about 24 ems 
apart. The pins project about 3/16 in. from the block and are to be 
inserted in corresponding mouthpiece jets. The block is an indispensable 
tool in handling a hot mouthpiece while grinding in to fit the crucible lips. 
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cible could be detected after careful experimentation. 
In the crucible throat of a gas-heated pot it seems 
that the tube burners (between the main ring and 
mouthpiece burners) create a hot spot since the metal 
level at this point is rather shallow so that some of the 
metal will oxidize and eventually form an obstruction 
to the free flow of metal at the time of casting a slug. 


FOLLOWING THE RIGHT PROCEDURE 
The removal of a pot crucible mouthpiece is not so 


difficult of accomplishment provided the right proce- 
dure is adhered to. A mouthpiece which has been in 





To the Mechanical Executive: 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER takes every pre- 
caution to determine the reliability of advertisers. 
Please mention this magazine when writing to adver- 
tisers. In this way you will be helping us because the 
advertiser will get satisfaction in knowing that this 
magazine has been instrumental in bringing you to- 
gether. 











use for a long time is likely to present a problem in 
resistance unless persuasive removal measures are em- 
ployed. The fastening or sealing means through the 
application of high temperatures and the corrosive 
action of the surrounding air help to cement the parts 
all the more tightly as time passes. 


THE IMPORTANT ITEMS 


The important items to be considered when remov- 
ing and replacing a pot crucible mouthpiece and upon 
which depend the successful conclusion of the opera- 
tion are as follows: 

1. The mouthpiece and crucible should be scored with 
a light chisel previous to removal so the mark will serve 
as a guide to identify its original sidewise position when 
it is replaced. In this way, both end jets will come within 
the liner limits. If either end jet is partially covered by 
one of the liners frosty and imperfect letters may be cast 
on the slug. 

2. While all will not agree with the statement, it is 
best not to attempt mouthpiece removal without having 
an extra mouthpiece and gib or fastening screws on 
hand for emergency purposes. 

3. The mouthpiece, if of the wedge fastening type, 
should be driven toward the right (when facing the 
front of the machine) with as few heavy hammer blows 
upon the drift as possible. The reason for this is that 
light hammer blows will burr the mouthpiece and might 
make it unfit for replacement. 

4. Previous to replacement, the mouthpiece must be 
ground to a metal-to-metal joint with the crucible seat 
in order to provide a perfect seal against the escape of 
molten metal. 


THE SCREW-TYPE FASTENING MOUTHPIECE 


The proceeding for grinding and facing a screw-type 
linotype mouthpiece in order to clear out the crucible 
throat is the same as for the wedge type. Each of the 
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thirteen screws usually must be loosened with a tool 
called a screw starter. Do this work while the heat is on 
the pot. The screw starter is simply a short length of 
tempered steel have a straight-line projection at one 
end which fits into the mouthpiece screw slot. A few 
smart blows with a hammer will usually loosen the 
screw. When replacing a mouthpiece after grinding it 
is best to apply all new screws, first coating them with 
graphite grease in order to avoid leakage of the molten 
metal. The back of the mouthpiece where it joins the 
crucible should be coated with graphite grease. In cases 
where the screws were not coated with the grease and 
they do not turn out readily, it may be necessary to 
drill out the “frozen” screws with a No. 7 twist drill 
and recut the threads with a 14-24 tap. Other than the 
difference in removal and replacement, the proceeding 
for clearing the crucible throat and grinding-in is the 
same as for the wedge-type mouthpiece. 


THE EQUIPMENT 
Before proceeding with the work provide the follow- 
ing equipment which is required for its proper execu- 
tion: 
A new mouthpiece and gib for emergency purposes. 
In the case of the screw fastening type of mouthpiece, 
also provide 13 new screws as well as a mouthpiece. 
A 3-lb. hammer with which to drive out the wedge- 
type mouthpiece. 
A mouthpiece drift. This is a special tool which is 
used against the left end of the wedge-type mouthpiece 





Fig. 2.—In order to avoid the expense of installing a new crucible, with 
the consequent down-time of the machine while waiting for shipment, 
this wedge-ty pe mouthpiece was split in order to remove it. Instead of the 
mouth piece separating from the gib at the time of attempting its removal, 
the gib followed through with the mouthpiece which was driven about 1 
in. beyond the right side of the crucible. This could have been prevented 
by anchoring the gib with a file as shown in Fig. 1. In order to loosen the 
mouthpiece without damaging the crucible, it was decided to enlarge the 
jets with a No. 30 drill. Extra holes spaced about 1 em apart were also 
drilled out to the end at the left side. Then a small chisel was used to 
split the mouthpiece. This is a graphic illustration for the advisability of 
being prepared in an emergency by having on hand an extra mouthpiece 


and gib. 


while loosening from the crucible and gib. Some ma- 
chinists square the angular shoulder of the drift so as to 
obtain a direct drive in line with the mouthpiece. 

A small cold chisel (5/16 in. or 3/8 in.) to score the 
crucible and mouthpiece so the mouthpiece can be re- 
turned to its original position. 

A curved throat cleaner. This saw-like tool is used to 
break down dross accumulations which retard the free 
flow of metal from the mouthpiece jets into the mold 
cell. 

A wedge-shaped wooden block approximately 5 in. 
long, 21/2 in. at its upper end and tapering to approx. 
1!4 in. at the other end. May be made from any kind of 

Continued on page 21 
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Form New Association to Foster Advance of Industry 


Manufacturers and Dealers of Machinery, Equipment and 
Supplies Used in Graphic Arts Will Deal with Problems 


EPRESENTATIVES Of approximately 30 concerns en- 
gaged in manufacturing and dealing in machinery, 
equipment and supplies used in the Graphic Arts 

met in New York, July 21, and formed the Printing Equip- 
ment Association. 

The Association does not include suppliers of paper and 
paper products; ink; materials for electrotypers, photo en- 
gravers and similar plate-making supplies; cloth, cordage, 
glue and similar bindery supplies. 

The Association desires to cooperate in every way with the 
consumers of the products of its members in promoting, fos- 
tering and advancing the interests of publishers, printers, 
lithographers, binders, carton manufacturers, etc., in every 
phase of the graphic arts industry; in developing fair and 
just methods of competition; in insuring the industry against 
unfair and unjust burdens, and in fostering the stabilization 
of employment. 

The aim of the Association will be, in addition to comply- 
ing with the mandatory sections of the National Recovery 
Act concerning minimum wages, maximum hours and con- 
ditions of employment, to seek to create an agency for the 
planning of the development of the industry and the en- 
trenching and fostering of the conditions of fair play between 
employees and employers. 

The second-hand machinery problem is one of the most 
dificult which the industry faces and one of the first tasks of 
the directors will be to attempt its solution. 

The Board of Directors has set up machinery for the for- 
mulation of a code under the National Recovery Act which 


New Head of Hall Printing 
Co., Technical Division 


EADERS of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER will be 
pleased when they hear that Frank R. Warren, 
president of W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chi- 

cago and New York, announced the appointment of B. L. 
Wehmhoff, Technical Director of the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., as head of its newly-created 
Technical Division. 

Mr. Wehmhoff entered the Government Printing Office 
over eight years ago and for the past four years has been 
Technical Director. 

Upon graduating from the University of Washington as a 
chemical engineer, he entered the printing industry. Before 
entering the government service his experience in leading 
printing plants was varied and nation wide. He then turned 
his attention to research work and has specialized in that field 
for many years. 

The Division of Tests and Technical Control at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, of which Mr. Wehmhoff has had 
charge, now engages twenty-one workers in the laboratory 
and forty in the entire division. The work has been built up 
to a point where it now includes the testing of all materials 
entering into the work produced by the Government Print- 
ing Office, as well as the establishing of standards of vartous 
materials and supplies. 

The work and findings of Mr. Wehmhoff’s department 
have been made available to the entire printing and allied 
industries through special technical bulletins. Some of these 
bulletins have been devoted to such subjects as ““Determina- 
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is to be submitted for approval to the membership of the 
association before presentation for public hearings and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s approval. 


The officers are: 
Arthur Bentley, President. 
Thomas R. Jones, Vice President. 
Joseph T. Mackey, Treasurer. 
~=SJames E. Bennet, Secretary. 
The following directors were elected: 
James E. Bennet, President of the Babcock Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company. 
Arthur Bentley, President of the Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
Harvey D. Best, President of the Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
LeGrand L. Clark, President of the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Company. 
L. W. Claybourn, President of the Claybourn Corporation. 
Calvert Cottrell III, President of C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company. 
James S. Gilbert, President of the Dexter Folder Company. 
Thomas R. Jones, | President of the American Type Founders 


Company. 
Joseph T. Mackey, Executive Vice President of the Mergenthaler 


Linotype Company. 

osR. V. Mitchell, President of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 

Invitations to join the association will be sent to those who 
were unable to attend the organization meeting and to all 
others doing business in the Industry. 

There are three vacancies on the Board. These places have 
been reserved for representatives of groups which it may later 
appear have now insufhcient representation or for representa- 
tives of sections of the industry which may combine to form 
their own associations and then become associate members of 
the Printing Equipment Association. 





tion of the Fiber Content of Paper;” ‘Specifications for Bond 
and Ledger Papers;” “The Necessity for Research in the 
Printing Industry;” ‘Technical Specifications for Paper 
Users,” and “Bindery Adhesives.” The investigation conduct- 


B. L. Wehmhoff, Head of 
Newly-Created Technical 
Division of W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, 
Chicago and New York. 


ed with collaboration of the A. N. P. A. Mechanical Depart- 
ment on “Newsprint and News Ink” was completed this year 
and Technical Bulletin No. 18 has been published under Mr. 
Wehmhoff’s supervision. 

Through the addition of Mr. Wehmhofi to its organization, 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company will be in a position to 
service Customers with the newest and most modern facilities 
of printing research. 
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The Essential Qualities of Press Blankets 


Writer Lists Resiliency, Softness, Pliability and 


Oil-Resistance—Uses Offset Blankets as Illustration 


HE development of any technical product pre- 

sents many confusing, perplexing and interest- 

ing problems. Before actual experimentation 
can be started much preliminary work must be done. 
First it is necessary to ascertain if there is an actual mar- 
ket. This decided, it is necessary to consider what 
products like the contemplated one are on the market. 
It is, of course, quite essential that the function of the 
product be thoroughly understood. 

From the result of the studies made and after con- 
sultation with experienced and capable men in the in- 
dustry, one must decide if there is a ready market for 
an improved product. If a company plans to make a 
product “just as good” then expenditures for develop- 
ment work should be kept at a very low figure; an 
amount that would be commensurate with the subse- 
quent sale of any highly competitive product. By the 
same token, if the intention is to build an article which 
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100= «200 300 400 500s ODS 700 
TIME OF TEST-DAYS 


This chart shows the weight of ink absorbed by equal areas of three 
blankets. Blanket A—Disintegrated in 87 days; Blanket B—Cracked in 
265 days, saturated with ink; Vulcan Impression Blanket—Still good after 
690 days. 


will represent newer and higher standards, one must 
necessarily be prepared to carry on for an extended and 
indefinite period. This requires sound financing, good 
management, a highly skilled technical force and a 
capable organization. 


*The Vulcan Proofing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
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By J. C. DUNN* 


In approaching the subject of Impression Blankets an inti- 
mate knowledge of mechanics is necessary. Surface speed, 
pressure, strength of materials, tension, rollers, inks, plates, 
paper are but a few of the major subjects one must be familiar 
with. Since each of these items is in itself a separate study one 
could not hope to master all or qualify as an expert. Never- 





KEEPING UP WITH PROGRESS 


Standards of printing processes are constantly chang- 
ing with such rapidity that we frequently find it diffi- 
cult to keep pace. We cannot afford to slow down nor 
can we risk the danger of not learning at first hand 
what is new, what is better and what is going to be best 
for our future. It is dangerous to turn a deaf ear to the 
advancement of science. Modern business requires a 
degree of initiative, inquisitiveness and progression un- 
known a few years ago. Personal satisfaction from a 
job well done provides the incentive to search for newer 
and better tools with which man may do the job. 











theless, better than a casual knowledge of each is highly 
desirable, helpful and quite necessary. 


THE ENDLESS QUEST FOR PERFECTION 


The importance of a machine, accessory or process is 
directly proportional to the attention it commands, or per- 
haps, ““demands.”” Few products used in the production of a 
newspaper have ever been discussed more thoroughly or often 
than blankets. When one compares the tremendous weight of 
iron and steel, which when moulded or machined into definite 
shapes and objects to comprise a fast-moving mechanism, 
carrying an impression cylinder blanket with all its attend- 
ant weaknesses (not to mention its importance in printing 
the newspaper) there is little wonder that after all these years 
men are still working and theorizing. It is cause for amaze- 
ment! 


CHEMISTRY COMES INTO ITS OWN 


It might be well to digress so that that which is really re- 
sponsible for press blankets as they are known today may be 
properly emphasized. Consider for a moment that wood and 
metal are the principle component parts of an automobile. It 
is an established fact that these materials successfully resist 
the elements and frictional wear. On the other hand, that 
which has contributed largely to the growth of the automo- 
bile industry—the tire—is built chiefly of a fragile product 
which was formerly quickly effected by the elements and 
frictional wear. The manufacturer guarantees the automo- 
bile for a period of ninety days but the public expect tires to 
give satisfactory wear for thousands of miles extending over 
a long period of time. The fact of the matter is that tires as 
they are built today sometimes exceed in durability other 
parts of the car. Not so long ago the tire builder had so de- 
veloped his product that he guaranteed it for the “life of the 
car.”’ It seems that the advancement in science has, in some 
respects, surpassed nature itself. That particular branch of 
science responsible for this phenomena is chemistry. 

Continued on page 19 
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EL inotype 


Anew method of composing-room operation 
-o- produces everything ...slug lines, single 
types, rules and borders, space and base. 


{ THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET ENTIRELY ON THE A-P-L, FROM 144-POINT INITIALS TO THIS 5-POINT CREDIT LINE 
:. MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Rubber Rollers—Their Use and Care 


(Continued from page 10) 

If crowning is desired, it is taken care of in the grinding. 
In the early days, manufacturers crowned rollers to allow 
for what they figured would be the natural sag in the roller 
stock. Some difficulty was experienced because of light 
printing at the ends, which necessitated heavy setting of the 
rollers. Through the assistance and experience of pressmen, 
it was discovered that by giving the roller a straight and true 
finish, in actual practice this natural sag is overcome. This 
resulted in a perfectly covered plate with light setting, better 
printing and less regrinding. Except in special cases, the 
standard practice is to grind without crowning. 

After grinding, polishing of the form roller is the last 
operation, and most important to the user. The lighter the 
polish on the form roller, the better, as a fine finish means a 
good printing surface. Many pressmen prefer that their dis- 
tributors and ductors be delivered unpolished, believing that 
a slightly rough finish distributes and carries the ink better. 
However, other pressmen prefer that the last distributor, 
next to the form roller, be polished. 

The ends of the finished roller are protected against oil 
either with a coating of shellac or hard rubber caps. The 
finished roller is wrapped in paper to protect it from light and 
damage to the finish. Daylight is a natural enemy of rubber, 
and the wrapper should not be removed until ready to prepare 
the roller for the press. After the roller is in use, the ink acts 
as a protective film. 


HOW TO JUDGE A GOOD ROLLER 


Most rubber rollers look good to the naked eye. Under a 
glass, defects in finish and material may be evident, but the 
real test of a rubber roller is its performance before and after 
regrinding and polishing. 

A roller must be true from end to end and a form roller 
must have a highly polished surface. The roller should not be 
too hard as this will cause trouble from the first. On the 
other hand, do not insist that the manufacturer supply a 
roller which is softer than his experience proves will stand up 
and refinish well. The reputations of various makes of rubber 
rollers in other offices is the only practical guide the buyer can 
have as to their probable performance on his presses. What 
the pressman should desire in a roller above everything is 
even swelling and qualities which make possible perfect 
grinding and polishing. A roller, which has the reputation 
of not swelling evenly, will probably prove an expensive in- 
vestment, no matter what the initial cost may be. 


WHAT THE PRESSMAN SHOULD EXPECT FROM 
RUBBER ROLLERS 


Although the primary motive behind the development of 
rubber printing rollers was undoubtedly economy, the by- 
product was consistently better printing. Today the press- 
man expects to receive as the result of a rubber roller instal- 
lation the following benefits: 

. Clear printing that is sharp and clean. 

. Halftones that are pleasing to the eye of the reader and advertiser. 
. Solids that make for sharp contrasts. 

. Increased production with less worry. 

. Dependability. 

The reasons why the rubber roller, properly installed and 
cared for, can produce these desirable results are due to the 
following characteristics: 


~Ahw Hh = 


1. Rubber rollers are not subject to changes in temperature and 
moisture content of the air and seasonal variations—they are 
the same day-in and day-out on long or short runs. 


. Rubber rollers do not shrink, and the swelling of good rubber 
rollers is so slight and even that, after the first few weeks of use, 
they do not require much attention. 
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3. Rubber rollers run clean. They will not pick up lint or dirt. For 
that reason rubber rollers do not require washing, halftones: do 
not fill, and the printed product is clean. 

Clear Printing, clean and sharp. Rubber rollers, properly 
made, finished and installed, run clean, ink only the surface 
of the plate and the result is clear and sharp printing. 

Halftones that are pleasing to the eye of the reader and 
advertiser. Probably no factor has been more influential in 
the increased use of fine halftones in daily newspapers during 
recent years than rubber rollers. Surface inking and clean 
rollers give at all times exact reproduction of all details in a 
cut—clear pin point high lights, clean middle tones and dense 
solids. 

Solids that make for sharp contrasts. One of the most no- 
ticeable immediate results from the installation of rubber on 
a press is an immediate improvement in the solids. I have 
mentioned above “‘surface’’ inking and I desire to emphasize 
the fact that, with properly finished rollers, the real reason 
for better printing is because only that part of the form which 
is intended to be printed is inked and reproduced. 

Increased production with less worry. The fact that 
rubber rollers do not require constant resetting during long 
runs or during warm weather, with consequent shutting 
down, relieves the press crew from worry and insures maxi- 
mum production. No time is consumed for wash-ups. 


Dependability. The press crew always knows what to ex- 
pect from the rubber rollers on the press. There is no danger 
that the rubber roller will “run down” or change its char- 
acteristics during a run or from day to day. 


ECONOMIES FROM RUBBER ROLLERS 


Although the initial cost is greater than the older type of 
roller, the long life of the rubber roller, as demonstrated in 
various plants, makes rubber a very profitable investment. 
Rubber rollers are really auxiliary press equipment and should 
not be charged to expense; the cost should be pro-rated over 
a period of years, based on the expected life of the rollers. 

In these days when economy is the watchword, there should 
be a distinct interest in the savings due to rubber rollers. 
When rubber is installed on a press, ink fountains are cut 
down materially. As nearly as we could estimate, the saving 
in ink in our pressroom was approximately 10%, and this 
figure corresponds closely with estimates from some other 
offices. Probably it will never be possible to determine the 
exact percentage of savings under practical running condi- 
tions, as differences in quality of newsprint and changes in the 
characteristics of pages from day to day, cause surprisingly 
large variations in the amount of ink used. To any one who 
observes printing with rubber, it is evident that the rubber 
roller is performing its function of transferring a thin film 
of ink to the plate efficiently and that ink is not being wasted. 

Pressroom waste is reduced as a result of the fact that less 
ink is necessary with rubber rollers. In plants where news- 
print consumption is large, this saving should be well worth- 
while. 

Rubber rollers cause increased and dependable production. 
Of course, the savings from this source depend wholly on the 
conditions in the individual plant. Rubber rollers reduce 
labor costs, especially where overtime enters into the press- 
room payroll. They do not require slow runs during hot 
weather to prevent them from running down. During long 
runs, they do not require resetting. As they do not pick up 
dirt and lint they do not require washing. There is also a large 
saving in cleaning materials as well as labor. 

All told, the economies made possible by rubber rollers in 
newsprint, ink, labor, cleaning materials and other items are 
of sufficient importance to demand real consideration on the 
part of the publisher. 


(To be continued ) 
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GOODRICH Printers’ RoLters 





© U.S. Government Printing Ofice at Washington, D.C. 
where the Congressional Record és printed. 


we PUBLIC PRINTER 
orders Goodrich Printers’ Rol- 
lers as exclusive equipment for 
three 64-page Hoe Web Perfect- 
ing Presses. Installed at the 
Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D. C., these presses 
are used to print the Congres- 
sional Record. 


In the past, the Government 
Printing Office has built its own 
rollers for the Congressional 
Record presses. Now, after ex- 
tensive tests with different makes 
of rubber rollers, Goodrich 


Printers’ Rollers have been 
selected as being best adapted 
for the exacting requirements of 
the job. 


Printed every day that Congress 
is in session, it is essential that 
there be no delay in the produc- 
tion of the Congressional Record. 
It is equally essential that the 
printing itself shall be of the 
highest quality... day after day 
...to facilitate its convenient 
perusal by members of the Con- 
gress and other high officials of 
the United States Government. 


Goodrich Printers’ Rollers were 


Write for full particulars to 


NILES & NELSON, INC., EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
75 West Street, New York « 4086 West Madison Street, Chicago, m. 


chosen exclusively for this dif- 
ficult assignment, because they 
insure uniform smoothness of 
operation ... no shut-downs for 
resetting, wash-ups eliminated, 
and printing that is clear and 
sharp throughout the entire run. 


@ One of three 64-page lloe Web perfecting 
Presses, used to print the Congressional Record 
. . exclusively equipped with Goodrich Printers’ 
Rollers. This picture was taken on the erecting 
floor of the Hoe factory. 












~— Goodrich Gailew Rollers 
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Adanta Journal 
Has Used Wood Mats 
For Fifteen Years 


HILE the world was seeking 

peace in November, 1918, the 
Atlanta Journal was looking for a dry 
mat that would prove a_ peaceful 
factor in the mechanical production 
of a large city daily. It found the 
solution in a trial lot of Wood Dry 
Mats, and for fifteen years these two 
forces have teamed with mutual 
satisfaction. 

Needless to say, Wood Dry Mats 
are proud of this Association, and 
they would like to enter your plant 
in a trial lot. 


Use the coupon for free mats, free 
mitts, or both. 














ALWAYS UNIFORM 


WOOD 


FLONG CORPORATION 
HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y. 
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Recent Printing Patents 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the Patent Office 
at 10 cents each. These may be obtained by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. 


1,910,601. SLUG CASTING MACHINE. Frank C. Frolander. Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, a Corporation of New York. Filed Oct. 2, 1930. Serial 
No. 485,855. 36 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 54.) 

1. In or for a slug casting machine, a mold provided with a reciprocable knife movable 


“longitudinally thereof for trimming the bottom edges of slugs cast in the mold cavity. 


1,910,878. DEVICE FOR DELIVERING PAPER TO PRINTING PRESSES. David G. 
Bernard, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, to Franklin W. Kohler, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Apr. 23. 1928. Serial No. 272,163. 14 Claims. (Cl. 242 — 75.) 

12. In combination in paper web control means, a magazine stand for the paper reels, 
means for rotating the stand to bring the reels successively into web delivery position, an 

idless belt making frictional contact with the periphery of the reel in web delivery position, 
two pulleys over which the belt passes, one of the pulleys being anchored above the reel and 
another being anchored lower than the reel such that the periphery of this reel deflects the 
endless belt between the pulleys, and means for taking up belt slack as the reel periphery 
decreases due to the reel exhausting. 


1,911,239. MATERIAL FOR MAINTAINING PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES AND PRESS PARTS. Robert F. Reed and Anthony George, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assignors to The Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., a Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Filed July 1, 1932. Serial No. 620,534. 8 Claims. (Cl. 41 — 41.5) 

1. A material adapted to remove ink from plates and parts of printing and lithographic 
presses and to maintain the surfaces thereof in ink-receptive condition, the material com- 
prising a petrollic distillate. a material dissolved therein possessed of a different solvent 
capacity for the ink than the petrollic distillate to augment the solvent action of the result- 
ing liquid, and a residue constituting material dissolved in the petrollic distillate comprising 
an oil soluble, non-drying, solid material. 


1,911,247. MECHANISM FOR INKING THE PRINTING SURFACES OF ROTARY 
INTAGLIO PRINTING MACHINES. Fred Spence, Sale, England, assignor to Linotype 
and Machinery Limited. London, England. a Limited Liability Company. Filed May 12, 
1931, Serial No. 536,712, and in Great Britain May 16, 1930. 8 Claims. (Cl. 101 — 157.) 

1. In an inking mechanism for rotary intaglio printing machines, the combination with a 
doctor blade movable into and out of contact with the printing surface, of a rocking arm. 
means carried by the rocking arm adapted to adjust the angle at which the blade bears 
on the printing surface, a cam adapted to swing the arm and doctor blade as a single entity, 
and a stop in the path of the arm for varying the throw of the latter. 


1,911,254. PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ENDLESS INTAGLIO PRINTING 
FORMS. Kurt Wolfsohn, Schoeneberg near Berlin, Germany, assignor to Rotophot 
A.G. fur Graphische Industrie, Berlin. Germany. a Corporation of Germany. Filed 
Aug. 25, 1930, Serial No. 477.603, and in Germany Aug. 27, 1929. 4 Claims. (Cl. 41 — 43.) 
1. The improvement in the art of producing intaglio printing forms having an endless 

design. from bodies of rotation, such as metallic cylinders by a single transfer. which com- 
prises copying the whole design upon a carbon sheet, providing the latter with a gripping 
portion, transferring the carbon sheet upon a printing form with the aid of the gripping por- 
tion, removing the latter, developing the carbon sheet after the transfer is completed, and 
etching the printing form. 


1,911,325. ROTARY PRINTING MACHINE. Harold William Sanderson, Collsels, Den 
ham, England, assignor of one-half to The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited. London, 
England. Filed Aug. 24. 1931, Serial No. 559,070, and in Great Britain Oct. 22, 1930. 4 
Claims. (Cl. 101 — 181.) 

1. In a rotary printing machine having a pressure cylinder, a plurality of printing rollers. 
impression rollers intermediate the printing rollers and the pressure cylinder and in frictional 
engagement with and rotating at the same peripheral speed as the pressure cylinder. gear 
mechanism for driving the pressure cylinder and the printing rollers, the gear ratio being 
such that the gears of the gear mechanism and the pressure cylinder rotate at the same 
peripheral speed, at least one of the printing rollers having a diameter different from the 
diameter of the pitch circle of its driving gear, so that the peripheral speed of the printing 
roller is different from the speed of travel of a web passing between the roller and its co-acting 
impression roller whereby the design printed on the web is caused to differ in length from 
that on the printing roller. 


1.911,478. LINE DELIVERY MECHANISM FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL MACHINES. 
Samuel E. Sperry, Hollis, N. Y., assignor to Intertype Corporation. Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Corporation of New York. Filed Feb. 24, 1932. Serial No. 594,863. 14 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 
32. 


1. Ina typographical machine having a matrix line assembling member and a reciprocatory 


| ine delivery slide to receive a matrix line from the assembling member, the slide having a 


pair of matrix line delivering fingers which are relatively adjustable to accommodate between 
them matrix lines of different lengths, means for relatively separating the fingers to their 
fully opened position during each return of the slide to normal position, means for closing the 
fingers against a line received from the assembling member, means for removing a matrix 
line from between the fingers. and means for locking the fingers against relative closing move- 
ment during the removal of the matrix line therefrom. 


1,912,693. PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC PLATE. Arthur W. Cornell, Boston. Mass., assignor 
to Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., a Corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. Filed Oct. 8, 1928, Serial No. 311,033. Renewed Oct. 18, 1932. 5 Claims. (Cl. 95 — 
5.4 


1. In combination, a support, a light sensitive coating thereon of low sensitivity and 
capable after exposure and development of forming a resist. a protective coating thereover, 
and a pellicle having thereon a light sensitive coating of high sensitivity adherent thereto by 
a readily mechanically rupturable joint. 


1,913,216. LINE CASTING MACHINE. Frank W. Severin, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dee. 31, 

1931. Serial No. 584,135. 8 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 33.) 

1. The combination with a line casting machine embodying an intermediate shaft at one 
side of the main frame thereof connected to drive the keyboard and the assembling and 
distributing mechanisms, a clutch at the back of the machine comprising a drive-element 
and a driven element, and a shaft at the other side of the frame connected to be driven by 
the drive-element of the clutch and operative to drive cams for actuating other operating 
parts of the machine, of a motor, a drive connection between the motor and the cam shaft 
consisting of a pulley driven by the motor, a pulley connected to the drive-element of the 
clutch and an endless belt extending around the two pulleys, and driving means for the inter- 
mediate shaft comprising a pulley on the shaft and an endless belt extending around the 
last mentioned pulley and connected to be driven by the motor. 


1,913,354. SAW GRINDING AND SETTING MACHINE. George E. Trimble, Walker- 

ville, Ontario, Canada. Filed Mar. 11,.1931. Serial No. 521,698. 18 Claims. (Cl. 76 — 43.) 

1. Ina saw sharpening machine, the combination of a rotary sharpening wheel, means for 
rotating the wheel. a saw holder and means for relatively moving the holder and the wheel 
to cause the saw and wheel to gradually engage along a path tangential to the wheel to 
produce the desired cut, a saw tooth setter fixedly positioned with respect to the wheel and 
in the path of movement and adapted to engage the saw teeth and set them by means of 
the pressure produced by the second named means. 

12. Inasaw tooth setter, the combination of a support having a saw tooth setting surface, 
a holder adapted to receive and tightly grip the portion of a saw below the teeth thereof 
with one side of certain of the teeth of the saw facing the surface, and means for moving the 
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holder toward the support to cause the surface to engage and set the teeth of the saw, and 

means for automatically advancing the saw to present a new tooth, the means acting when 

the saw is out of contact with the surface. 

1,913,565. ASSEMBLER SLIDE BAR BRAKE. Harry D. Reese and Roland Harris, 
oe Mich. Filed Feb. 24, 1932. Serial No. 594,832. 6 Claims. (Cl. 199 — 30.) 

An assembler slide bar me: chanism comprising: an assembler slide having teeth formed 
on one of its faces; a rotatable pinion engageable with the teeth and rotatable upon sliding 
movement of the slide; and means for placing resistance on the pinion for yieldably resisting 
— thereof and maintaining the resistance uniform for all positions of movement of the 
slide. 

1,914,497. MACHINE FOR MAKING STEREOTYPE MATRICES. David H. Fleming, 
Clarks Summit, Pa., assignor to F. Wesel Manufacturing Company. Scranton, Pa., a 
Corporation of New York. Filed May 10, 1932. Serial No. 610,397. 9 Claims. (Cl. 101 

— 12.) 


In a machine for making stereotype matrices and including a stationary platen, a 
ule platen, means for reciprocating the latter, and means for releasing slightly the 
pressure of the movable platen upon a matrix; electrical heatin g elements disposed in the 
stationary platen to effect a drying of the matrix and means to displace the stationary platen 
relatively to the heating units to allow of access to the latter for removal ard replacement. 
1,915,031. SLUG CASTING MACHINE. Edwin W. Pierson, Newark, N. J., and Fred C. 

Grumman, Norwalk, Conn.; said Grumman assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
a Corporation of New York. Filed Sept. 2, 1931. Serial No. 560,750. 9 Claims. (Cl. 199 
1. Inaslug-casting machine, the combination of a slotted mold, a carrier presenting a wall 
whereon the mold is supported, means for clamping the mold agairst the wall, and means, 
adjustable at will and while the mold is in place, arranged between the supporting wall and 
the mold for positioning the latter on the carrier and out of contact with the supporting wall. 





Water Agitator for Stereo Pots 
(Continued from page 9) 

1 Cross-sectional dia- 
© 4 gram of stereotype 
ees metal water agitator 
| (which really agitates 
through steam) as ap- 
2 a \ plied and used in the 
SS ee plant of the Christian 
: Science Monitor. The 


j- —_ -—- : = 2 i \,-in. pipe 3 con- 
ei = ) forming to the inside 
eS \ shape of the pot 5 is 


connected to a water 
line. Two valves are 
used in the construc- 
tion of the apparatus. 
QA 5 - At 1 is shown an ordi- 
RQ QO t nary Jenkins valve 
which is used to turn 
on the water when it 
is desired to agitate the metal, as well as being used to shut off the water 
when the metal has been sufficiently agitated. The valve 2 is the impor- 
tant part of the arrangement since it is permanently set to permit just a 
small amount (drippage) of water to pass into the agitating pipe 3, thus 
obviating any danger of “exploding” metal due to too much water passing 
into the pipe. After the valve 2 has been set to permit a drippage of water 
in constant amount, the valve handle was cut off and the stem was soldered 
to the stuffing box cap. 

The opening and closing valve 1, was placed at the top of the metal pot 
so that no water will remain in the feed pipe after the valve is shut off. 
The lower end of the pipe 3 was plugged and drilled for an outlet hole 
1/64 in. diam. 

At 4 is shown a section of the removable asbestos slab mentioned in the 
accompanying article. 





























Essential Qualities of Press Blankets 
(Continued from page 14) 

To return to our subject, it is chemistry that occupies the 
chief place in the development and production of modern 
impression blankets. Mechanical engineering plays an im- 
portant and indispensable part, but chemistry gives to blan- 
kets those qualities pressmen talk about and demand for good 
printing and low costs. These qualities are resilience, soft- 
ness, pliability and ink resistance. 

Resilience is that quality which permits a blanket to spring 
back after pressure has been released. The pressure caused by 
plates would rapidly pound down a blanket unless it had a 
high degree of resilience. This resilience must be present in 
both the body and face of the blanket. This important qual- 
ity must be built into the blanket; it is not accidental. This 
is one of the first and important characteristics to be con- 
sidered when selecting materials to be used in manufacturing 
impression blankets. Every square inch of the blanket must 
have the same degree of resilience; it must be long lasting and 
should be determined by delicate instruments designed for 
that purpose. 

Continued on next page 
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Your Mechanical Sense 


Will Tell You 






35 to 50% 
Less Current 


CUSHMAN 
OFFSET MOTORS 


Are Best 


NY mechanical executive who examines 
‘arefully a Cushman Offset Motor ad- 
mits it is the best motor for composing ma- 
chines. His mechanical sense tells him why. 
Once you know that this Offset motor 
uses 35 to 50% less current, has three-point 
suspension — can be installed in ten minutes 
— needs little attention — has back oil ring 
and brushes immediately accessible — then 
you can appreciate that this is the best 
motor for your composing machines. 

We suggest that you let us send you a 
Cushman Offset Motor on trial. Install it 
and use it long enough to determine its ad- 
vantages. It won’t cost you a penny to try 
it out —it can save money for your depart- 
ment. Give us the word and we'll start one 
on its way to your plant. 


CUSHMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


69 South Main Street Concord, N. H. 
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Make This Note Now} 





that 


LL available figures show 

advertising is on the increase. 
Advertising lineages are mighty close 
to 1932 figures. Manufacturers and 
others are bringing out new catalogs, 
booklets and sales literature. If the 
trend keeps on, this fall should see 
most commercial and newspaper 


plants busy. 


Every printing plant should get it- 
self ready to take care of work 
promptly and efficiently. Type metal 
should be brought up to par. Make a 
note on your memo pad right away 
to send a sample of your metal to 
Imperial. Find out immediately if 
the ingredients are out of balance. 
Imperial laboratory service is avail- 
able to every type metal user. It costs 
you nothing to have a sample ana- 
lyzed. Thousands of newspapers and 
commercial plants depend upon Im- 
perial for regular analysis of their 
metal. Send your sample in today. 





METAL 


THE IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
Philadelphia - New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 
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Softne ss makes a blanket malleable, impressionable. Soft- 
ness is a desirable quality for good printing. Frequently re- 
silience and softness are confused. Admittedly they are close- 
ly related, but softness alone would be useless in a press blan- 
ket. The degree of softness must be just sufficient to permit 
of a sharp, clean impression—no more, no less. A surface 
coating having this right amount of softness combined with 
the proper resilience prevents rapid surface wear. When sci- 
entifically incorporated into the coating long and extended 
life is assured. It prevents drying out and cracking. 

Pliability is really flexibility. It is this characteristic of the 
body of the blanket which allows it to follow easily the con- 
tour of the cylinder, and eliminates “running in.”’ It accounts 
for the comparatively short time required to dress with some 
blankets. They slip over the pins, hug the cylinder and wind 
around the reel with amazing ease and speed. While not of 
such great importance as resilience in the printing quality of 
a blanket, it does, however, determine to a large extent the 
ultimate cost of the product. This refers particularly to the 
flexibility of the surface coating. Unless the surface is pliable 
it will soon crack. As this fault was mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph it can be understood readily how closely asso- 
ciated are all these necessary qualities. 

Oil Resistance, that essential characteristic, could justi- 
fiably be seleced for an independent discussion. It is the most 
misunderstood, misquoted and maligned term used in con- 
nection with the repelling of oil by the surface of both rollers 
and blankets. It can be made clear by using offset blankets as 
an example. In the offset process of printing the impression 
of the subject or type matter is actually made upon the sur- 
face of the blanket and is, in turn, transferred to the stock; 
such as paper or metal. The surface of the blanket must be 
so designed that it will carry the ink in the proper amount to 
deposit a sharp, clean-cut impression. In order to do this there 
must of necessity be some absorption, otherwise a satisfactory 
result will not be obtained. From this continual absorption 
the face of the blanket eventually disintegrates. This is due 
to the decomposition of the surface coating, and is usually 
accompanied by excessive tackiness and swelling. 


THE OFFSET BLANKET—CHEMISTRY AND HUMAN ELEMENT 

The vital test of an offset blanket is the length of time it 
may be used before the breakdown takes place. It is of more 
than passing interest that the number of impressions obtained 
from some makes of lithographic blankets have increased by 
over a million in the last five years. (Chemistry again.) This 
indicates in a substantial way the improvement made through 
scientific processes, particularly the art of compounding 
chemicals. Naturally, improved press design and closer ap- 
plication of the human element have contributed their share. 


BLANKETS MUST BE OILPROOF 


This explanation will serve to direct your attention to the 
vital and important difference between oil proof and oil re- 
sistance. Any newspaper impression blanket having an oil 
resistant surface coating is lacking in a most essential quality. 
It is not conducive of good or uniform printing, nor does it 
permit of lowered operating costs. The surface must be oil- 
proof. In any well established laboratory connected with the 
manufacture of press blankets can be seen countless specimens 
of materials being tested for oil absorption. Carefully 
weighed samples are placed in calibrated cylinders containing 
a measured amount of oils, toners, solvents, varnishes and 
washing solutions. Periodically these samples are removed 
and weighed on a sensitive analytical balance. Any increase 
in weight represents absorption. Oil absorption means that 
the surface of the blanket may swell or at least change in 
character sufficiently to result in poor printing, especially on 
the second impression. There are very few materials avail- 
able for surfacing impression blankets which are oilproof and 
that possess as well, all the other necessary qualifications. 
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IMPORTANCE OF BLANKET BACKING 

In addition to the surface coating another very important 
and significant study is the backing, or body of the blanket. 
It is desirable that the lowest possible percentage of stretch 
be in this material. The other essential feature is uniformity 
of thickness. To start with an uneven material means that 
the blankets will finish unevenly. This has been a constant 
source of trouble and inconvenience. Blankets of uniform 
thickness last longer and print better. All this requires the 
formation of rigid specifications that must be adhered to. 
The ill effects of stretch and unevenness are well known to 
every One associated with pressroom operation. 

It is an admirable trait to hold to lofty ambitions. We, as 
individuals, throughout the span of life are constantly at- 
tempting to improve our intellect; enhance the position we 
hold in the community and are ever alert to correct character 
weakness—self-discovered or pointed out by kind friends. 
It is natural, therefore, that if we have any pride in our 
product we shall make every human effort to eliminate its 
shortcomings and raise it to a higher plane. 





Talking Shop About Mouthpieces 
(Continued from page 12) 
wood stock about 7% in. thick. The block is to be in- 
serted between the machine column and the crucible to 
cushion the impact caused by the hammer blows when 
driving out the mouthpiece. 

A metal pig pan to catch metal and broken down 
oxides which will be flushed from the crucible throat 
previous to restoring the mouthpiece. 

A wire brush to scour the crucible lips. 

A quantity of No. 120 grade abrasive powder which 
is to be mixed with hard grease, or coarse valve grinding 
compound may be used. 

A wooden grinding block similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 1. 

A small quantity of red lead or Prussian blue powder 
for taking transfer impressions from the mold to the 
mouthpiece. 

It should be mentioned that the mouthpiece removal 
and replacement is done while the metal is melted. 


DOING THE WORK 

In order to make the pot accessible for the work to be 
done run the machine ahead to casting position (first 
elevator resting on the vise cap) and shut off the ma- 
chine and power before the mold disk has advanced. 
Lower the vise to second position and remove the mold 
slide and mold disk guard. Remove the left-hand vise 
locking stud on the mold gear arm so the drift can be 
held in line with the end of the mouthpiece. Drive the 
wooden wedge (described above) between the machine 
column and crucible. Mark the crucible and mouth- 
piece (as explained above) with the small chisel. Insert 
a file between the gib and crucible as shown in Fig. 1. 
Now apply the drift against the left end of the mouth- 
piece and strike with well-directed hammer blows. This 
will prevent burring the end of the mouthpiece which 
is relatively soft in comparison to the tight fit on the 
crucible lips. This explains the necessity for starting 
the mouthpiece toward the keyboard with as few ham- 
mer blows as possible, although it will be noticed when 
dressing the outside face of a mouthpiece that its sur- 
face is rather flint-like, owing to the hardening effect 
of heat and exposure to the surrounding cooler air. As 
soon as the ‘“‘skin”’ has been cut into, filing is easy. After 
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Rejuvenating 
an Industry 


OUR YEARS ago the dry mat 


industry was just jogging along. 


You men knew what you wanted 
But it remained for the patient men 
working in our Laboratories to 
give it to you. 


You took Burgess Mats because 
they gave you printing results. We 
were partners in putting new life 
into the industry. 


We are still your partners today in 
helping you get better printing. 


As your partners we stand ready 
to turn the facilities of our labora- 
tories over to your problems. 


Tell us about your particular’ grief’’ 
and we'll tell you what we have 
learned about it in our laboratory 
and road experience. 


THE CHROME FORMULA 


The Chrome Mat Formula 
gives Burgess Chrome Mats 
their superior printing char- 
acteristics—makesthem easier 
to handle — reduces troubles 
—cuts costs. 











CELLULOSE COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGES 


CHROME 
MATS 


| | A Laboratory Product 
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Efficient 
Production 


Present and prospective conditions 
make it especially important to com- 
posing room executives to produce 
their work by the most efficient 
methods. 

The most efficient method of set- 
ting display composition is the Lud- 
low system. This is evidenced by the 
growing number of newspapers set- 
ting a large volume of local display 
who have changed over in recent 
years to this method. 

The Ludlow system is the essence 
of direct, flexible simplicity—in both 
operation and mechanism. Ludlow is 
the ideal equipment for the hand 
compositor. 

With the Ludlow, many operations 
are eliminated, thus making possible 
completion of composition in less 
time. Justification is simpler, spacing 
tight-to-lift is entirely eliminated. 
The greater ease of all-slug make-up 
requires no argument. 

The facts regarding the advantages 


the Ludlow offers today in your com- 
posing room await your request. 


LUDLOW 
TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SET IN LUDLOW TEMPO HEAVY AND BOLD 
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the mouthpiece has been loosened use a pair of pliers 
to pull out the gib, then slide the mouthpiece from the 
crucible. 

Now cover those parts just under the crucible with 
newspaper to keep them clean. Insert the throat cleaner 
in the crucible throat opening and work it in and out 
vigorously to break down the oxidized metal, paying 
particular attention to the sides of the opening. Place 
the pig pan on a box under the crucible throat opening. 
Work the plunger up and down by hand to flush the 
loosened particles of oxide from the throat. 

Sometimes it is desirable to smooth the crucible 
throat opening just back of the mouthpiece if there are 
any rough or sunken surfaces which might trap molten 
metal when the pot is resting at normal position. 
Trapped metal hastens the process of oxidation. Use a 
6-in. pillar file but do not tip the file down in front. 
After the cast all metal should flow back and away from 
the mouthpiece. 

Scour the crucible lips with the wire brush to re- 
move any clinging matter. If the old mouthpiece and 
gib are to be replaced, scrape and clean them thor- 
oughly. 

GRINDING IN THE MOUTHPIECE 

Grinding in the mouthpiece (whether old or new) 
is now in order. This is an important operation since a 
thoroughly metal-tight joint between the mouthpiece 
and crucible is imperative. With a small cloth pad coat 
the outer surface of the crucible lips with the abrasive 
grease, pass the mouthpiece to position, apply the grind- 
ing block pins to mouthpiece jets and with pressure 
work the mouthpiece back and forth, using not over 
l4-in. strokes (i. e., 4 in. either side of the mark 
which has been made with the chisel on the mouth- 
piece and crucible). Grinding requires considerable 
patience and several inspections and applications of 
fresh grinding grease to the crucible may be necessary. 
Avoid taking long strokes because the apparently 
abraded surfaces will not be representative of the final 
relation of the mouthpiece and crucible. 


REPLACING THE MOUTHPIECE 

After having obtained a satisfactory seat for the 
mouthpiece against the crucible remove the mouthpiece 
and clean off all traces of the abrasive grease from the 
parts. Coat the inside of the mouthpiece and both sides 
of the gib with graphite grease. At this time note 
whether or not the small end of the gib is rounded—if 
not, dress round with a fine file so the gib will not “dig 
into” the crucible or mouthpiece. Carefully pass the 
mouthpiece to place on the crucible until the chisel score 
marks match, insert the gib and with a short length of 
steel bar (approx. 1% in. diam.) used as a drift, drive 
the gib in until the hammer blows sound solid. It is not 
necessary to strike hard enough to bend the gib—just 
tap it to place. Meanwhile watch to see that the mouth- 
piece does not shift position. 

The mouthpiece is now ready for transfer impres- 
sion test with the mold. 
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Latest Printing 


Equipment Mechanisms 
Ludlow Adjustable Offset Roman Stick 


A new adjustable offset roman matrix stick is announced 
by the Ludlow Typograph Company, 2032 Clybourne Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Operating somewhat like a pair of quoins, a sliding slide- 
plate is moved in an oblique groove, widening or narrowing 
the matrix channel, with the adjustable sideplate remaining 





always parallel with the opposite side of the stick. The sliding 
of the sideplate is accomplished by turning an adjusting nut 
at the front end of the stick. 

This stick is adjustable for bringing into any desired com- 
mon alignment different matrices within an aligning range 
of six points. With such adjustment, for example, cap and 
small cap alignment is obtained simply by seating the mat- 
rices of the larger type size against one side of the stick and 
those of the smaller type size against the other side. 





New Router and Type-High Planer 


Built in both pedestal and 
bench models, the new 
Hammond  RouterPlaner 
is designed for routing, 
type-high planing, mortis- 
ing shell plates and similar 
work. It is of the radial 
arm router type and is 
capable of handling a wide 
range of work. 


The machine is operated 
by a 4 hp. high-speed 
ball bearing motor with a 
positive grip chuck at- 
tached directly to the 
motor spindle. The size of 
the work table is 20 by 
2214 in. A plate as large as 
10 by 15 in. can be routed without resetting. 

The quick-acting plate clamps are designed to hold either 
type-high plates or shell casts. The special type-high planer 
tool makes a cut 1 !/2 in. wide at each pass under the tool. The 
type-high planer plate with quick acting clamp securely holds 
either wood blocked plates or solid stereotype casts without 
marring the printing face. The depth of cut is controlled by 
a convenient handwheel and the router bits are raised and 
lowered by a foot treadle. 

The pedestal model machine stands 41 in. from the floor 
to the top of the table, while the height of the table on the 
bench model is 2 in. 

The new Hammond RouterPlaner is manufactured by the 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








The Rzeppa Universal Joint 
The Detroit Gear Grinding Machine Co., Conant Road 
and Grand Trunk Railway, Detroit, Mich., is making an- 
nouncement that two types of Rzeppa Joints are suitable for 
use in certain machines employed in the printing industry, 
such as folding and automatic feed machines. 
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The Trusty Certified 





No. 6 of a Series of Whys and Wherefores of Certified Dry Mats 








Shrinkage with dry mats has been the bugaboo of 
newspaper cold stereotyping. 


Shrinkage in column length has caused friction with 
advertisers and has meant rebates of many dollars. 
With Certified Dry Mats the shrinkage in column 
length as well as the shrinkage in width of page is 
uniform. All that is necessary is to allow for the 
shrinkage of known quantity by making the com- 
position ‘‘strong’ to the required extent. The 
stereotype department can then do the rest. 


As a result, where Certifieds are used the advertising 
department doesn't experience friction with its 
clients because of shortage in linage, and everyone 
is happy. And above all, advertisements as well 
as news are well printed — clearly and cleanly 
printed—so that there are no allowances or re-runs 
because of illegible ads. 


The use of Certifieds has lightened the burdens of 
hundreds of newspaper executives as well as their 
mechanical staffs. The benefits derived from Certified 
Dry Mats are not confined to the stereotype foun- 
dry alone; they extend to every department of news- 
paper operation by making possible the production 
of clearly and cleanly printed papers day in and 
day out on schedule time. 


This is your invitation to stage a demonstration of 
Certifieds in your own plant, under your own work- 
ing conditions. We will gladly supply samples for 
such a demonstration free of charge and without 


obligating you in any way. 
We are gladly at your service. 


Certified Dry Mat Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave. seals 
New York, N. Y. (Date) 


Please be sure to check 








Gentlemen: : 
specifications. 
You may enter our order for prompt THICKNESS 
shipment of .....-.---- case(s) of Certi- O .024 /5” 
aie O .097 /8” 
fied Dry Mats as checked below: 9 031.9” 
[] 15¢ Ace mats f.0.b. West Groton, O .035 /6 
Check = Mass. SHRINKAGE 
[] 12c Certifieds f.o.6. West Groton, (Mill Moistened) 
Check Mass. OX" 
(Cases contain 500 mats, 20” x 24”) oO %" 
7 14” 
vgv¥#eeyV t y, 
O Unconditioned 
Please send samples of [J 15c Ace Mats Special Size 
(] 12c Certifieds | > — 
free of charge and without obligation. | — 
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Columbian Inks 

For fine printing of 
Newspapers 
Magazines 

Books 
Box Board | 
Paper Bags 

Cloth Bags 

And other mediums 


BLACKS AND COLORS 


DOr -2E+ | 


THE L. MARTIN COMPANY 


45 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY | 




















Every Newspaper Plant 


can profitably install 


Monareh Monometer 
RE-MELTING FURNACE erated, with Electricity 


yf HE Monometer is scien- 
a i tifically constructed. It 
has an automatic heat con- 
trol—prevents burning of 
metal—uses less gas—elim- 
inates harmful fumes—re- 
tains tin—and reduces dross 
to a minimum. 


Improved Metal—Reduced 
Dross—Saving in Fuel 


Tre saving in fuel and 
dross will pay cost of 


Monometer in one year. It 
is built to last a lifetime. 















Write for 
Catalog 
Pb. 


The Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


701 - 702 American Bldg., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
Works, Curtis Bay, Md. 
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This universal joint is built as a mechanical principle dif- 
ferent from Cardan or Pin Joints. The three main elements, 
two-driving members separated by a close-fitting ball cage, 
have spherical contact surfaces. Assembled into a concentric 
arrangement they form a self-contained unit. Six balls in- 
serted into corresponding half grooves of the driving mem- 
bers and a simple piloting device which controls their posi- 





tions complete the joint. Constant angular velocity is in- 
sured through the fundamental principle embodied in the 
joint construction, i. e., the plane of the driving balls always 
bisects the angle between both connecting shafts. 

Rzeppa joints are made in two styles, sizes ranging from 1 
in. to 2'4 in. nominal shaft diameters. A “Bell Type” or 
high angle joint (shown in the illustration) capable of 371% 
deg. angular displacement and a “Disc,” or low angle joint, 
designed for 15 deg. Both types are arranged for a heavy oil 
lubricant and are equipped with oil-tight covers. 

All joint parts, it is claimed, are made of the highest grade, 
case-hardened steel with working surfaces ground to a preci- 
sion equivalent to best ball-bearing practice. No tools are re- 
quired for assembling the parts which position each other 
securely by interlocking. 

It is further claimed that outstanding features of this type 
of universal joint are absence of angular acceleration and tor- 
sional whip, a wide displacement range of over 37 deg. and a 
high efficiency attained by the rolling action of the driving 
balls. 

Full engineering data, detailed recommendation and prices 
will be promptly furnished upon request. 





Speedway Announces Automatic Oilers 


The Speedway Manufacturing Company, 1834 South 
§2nd Ave., Cicero, Illinois, announces a line of automatic 
Speedway Oilers. These new oilers are of two types: “Con- 
stant Level” and “Thermal.” The Constant Level Oilers 
are designed especial- 
ly for use on electric 
motor bearings and 
other reservoir bear- 
ings with oil-ring, 
packing, or ball or 
roller bearings where 
oil in the reservoir 
should be maintained 
at a determined level. 
This is done by 
means of a tube 
which permits air to 
enter and oil to flow 
from the reservoir 
when the level of oil in bearing reservoir drops below the fixed 
and proper level, automatically stopping the flow of oil when 
this level is attained. The Thermal Oilers, designed for use on 
sleeves bearings of the open type, are operated wholly by 
change in the bearing temperature. Heat in the bearing 
causes an expansion of the air in the thermal chamber, forcing 
small quantities of oil (just enough) to the bearing. Both 
types of Speedway Oilers have a visible oil supply. 
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No Inelastic Stretch in New Transmission Belts 


A new belt, featur- 

ing an_ endless-wound 

—~—. whipcord construction 

—that has no_ inelastic 

4 stretch is being offered 

pexcror LB S by the Manhattan Rub- 

ia vaneiniliie ber Mfg. Division of 

canes sacanes Raybestos - Manhattan, 

Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. This belt is known as the Condor 

Whipcord Transmission Belt and was developed after many 

years of research for high speed, high tension drives which 

almost invariably require an endless belt, such as may be used 
on the Miehle Vertical Press. 

The Condor Whipcord Belt is the continuous-endless- 
wound type. Its single layer cord section is the equivalent of 
six duck plies in strength and is very flexible. 

The belt is claimed to be practically stretchless, does not 
become glazed nor does it require belt dressing of any type. 
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Devanagari Composed On Linotype 


An event of vast importance to more than three hundred 
millions of people in India that adds several major languages 
and numerous vernaculars to the more than sixty languages 
already adapted to the Linotype—has taken place with the 
completion of a Linotype for composing India’s ancient 
script, Devanagari (Sanskrit), just announced by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. 

Millions of people, who hitherto have been able to com- 
municate with each other through the printed word to a 


wseesy FTA 


24 point 
agalerg T qa 

‘ 

21 point 
= 

asad taannt 
18 point 
ale aeTe4 2 TATA 
14 point 


limited extent only, may now benefit by a system devised by 
Hari G. Govil, a young Hindu scholars, and developed in 
collaboration with C. H. Grifhith, assistant to the president 
of the Mergenthaler organization. The system makes it pos- 
sible to set from the standard Linotype keyboard of ninety 
keys Sanskrit, Hindi (Hindustani), Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali and other vernaculars of India. 

“Although the Devanagari alphabet contains only forty- 
nine letters,” runs the Mergenthaler announcement, “it em- 
ploys, through the combination of consonants with vowels or 
other consonants, nearly 700 different printing characters 
and a complicated system of typesetting in which, in many 
places, two or three pieces of type are placed one above the 
other in composing a single line.” 

In commenting on this latest Linotype development, in a 
special article in the New York Herald-Tribune, Gove 
Hambidge states: “Others have wrestled with that problem 
and dreamed of solving it. None has succeeded except Govil, 
with the help of the hard-headed engineer, Griffith, and the 
critical oversight of two famous Oriental scholars, Prof. 
Harold H. Bender of Princeton, and Prof. W. Norman 
Brown of the University of Pennsylvania. 

“There are 353,000,000 people in India—one-sixth (or 
more than one-sixth) of the population of the earth. Of 
these, at least 300,000,000, and probably more, cannot read 
or write a word in their native tongue. Out of every eight 
people in India, seven, on the average, are illiterate.” 
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Keeps Saws SHARP 


—Lowers Costs 


Dull saws waste time and money. Your saws will cut 
faster, truer and stay sharp longer when filed by this ac- 
curate, precision machine, the 


FOLEY «x7. SAW FILER 


One Machine Files All Kinds of Saws 
hand saws, band saws and cross-cut circular saws, 3” to 
24”. It also files your metal-cutting circular saws. 


Every tooth is filed to exactly the same size—more uni- 
form than the most expert hand filing. Also saves saw- 
filing time and expense. Makes saws last longer. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Use it a month on all your saws 
prove its value to you. New low 
prices. Write us today. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
57 Main Street, N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1 few users: 

Boston American 

Boston Herald 
Chicago Daily News 
Christian Science Publishing Co 
Curtis Publishing Co 

Detroit Times 

Hearst Papers 

Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Portland Oregonian 
Providence Journal 

St. Louis Star. 

Washington (D.C.) Star 

and many other Newspapers and 
commercial printing plants. 





Circular saws 





do not get 
out of round. 











FACTS ABOUT 


The New Style Second Elevator 
and Distributor Box Bars 


Many sets of these bars are already in use and 
are giving most satisfactory service. 


However, there is some hesitation in ordering 
this new type under the impression that extra 
‘’spares’ would have to be purchased. This 
is a misconception. Due to their construction 
the bars cannot become damaged, therefore, no 
extras need be stocked, with the exception of 
a Distributor Box Bar Point. 


The sooner your plant is standardized on these 
new bars, the greater your saving in- 
The Cost of New Bars, Wear of Matrix 
Combinations, Machinists’ and 
Operators’ Time. 


8 
LINOTYPE PARTS CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
314 West 10th Street 





NEW YORK 
203 Lafayette Street 
igencies: 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
318 West Randolph Street 1520 Georgia Street 
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Hacker Slug Gauge 


Hacker Type Gauge 


More accurate 
machine composition 


because these little gauges give a better 
check than micrometers. They are faster, 
more reliable—anybody can use them. 
Inaccurate slugs and characters are de- 


tected quickly. 


Price $45.00 each. Mailed on trial 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
320 South Honore Street Chicago 








Matrix Combination Tooth Gauge 


Used by machinists and operators to repair worn mats, now $5.00 


WILLIAM REID & COMPANY 
537 SO. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Hamilton Issues New 
Drafting Room Manual 


A new 60-page 
Manual on Drafting 
Room Furniture has 
just been issued by 
Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

The book is de- 
signed like a refer- 
ence file, with self- 
indexing features to 
facilitate instant se- 
lection of any of the 
nine sections into 
which it is organized: 
1—Oak Plan Files; 
2—Steel Plan Files; 3—The Hamilton-Calumet Line; 4— 
Pedestal-Type Drawing Tables; 5—Four-Post Type Draw- 
ing Tables; é—Combination Drawing and Reference Tables; 
7—Drawing Boards; 8—Drafting Room Acessories; 9— 
Artists’ Equipment. 

Preceding each of the nine sections is an introductory dis- 
cussion of the equipment and its use, which will be found of 
real practical value in the planning of efficient drafting room 
layouts and art department facilities. 

The new Manual will be sent free to anyone interested in 
having it. Address Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
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Catalogs, Books and Bulletins 


Readers of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER who are interested in 
securing any of the catalogs, books or bulletins listed below can do so by 
checking the literature desired. Mark carefully only that literature which 
you wish to receive. Fill out the coupon and send it to us. The literature 
will be forwarded without cost except where noted. 


Catalog of Equipments—For the photo-mechanical pro- 
duction of plates for offset and gravure printing. Illustrated, 
9 in. by 111% in. 

Folder—Twelve pages, illustrating and describing compos- 
ing room accessories for handling metal, repairing saws and 
line-casting machines. 

Motor Booklet—lIllustrated, explaining in ABC manner 
the various mechanical and electrical features of a motor ap- 
plicable to linotypes and intertypes. 

Matrix Delivery Belt Folder—Describing cord and rubber 
matrix delivery belt for application to line-casting machines. 

Automatic Timer—lllustrated circular describing auto- 
matic timers for use on alternating current circuits. 

Drafting Room Furniture—Illustrated catalog, 60 pages 
and cover describing filing cabinets, suitable for filing pur- 
poses in commercial and newspaper plants. Drawing tables 
and accessories are also shown and described. 

Fractional-Horse power Gear-Motors—Four-page folder, 
illustrating and describing line of d.c. and a.c. motors which 
operate at speeds from 500 to 11 r.p.m. The h.p. ranges 
from 1/6 to 3/4. 

Why Take a Chance on Your Bearings?—Eight-page 
folder, demonstrating qualities of oilers for application to 
ring-oiled, waste pack and ball or roller bearings. 





Printing Equipment Engineer, 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature checked above 
without obligation. 
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City State 
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Speediest, Unconditionally 


Most Efficient, 
Most Economical 
Machine for 
Producing — 
Perfect Mats 


Guaranteed to 





Scorch Uniformly 
Without Burning, 
Streaking, Warp- 
ing or Buckling 


In addition to economy of production, the Form-O-Scorch is a great saver of ,time and labor, for when 
properly operated every mat is perfect; accurately shaped and scorched to the desired degree; buckling 
and warping are eliminated and remolds and recasts are things to forget. 


The self-conforming cover with adjustable tension enables the stereotyper to apply any desired pressure, 
which combined with the automatic timer produces all mats alike. 


Form-O-Scorch mats are very evenly surfaced, therefore produce even-surfaced plates which permit 
easing-off on press impression and thereby effect a great saving in wear on press blankets. 


If you want perfect mats at least possible cost, now is the time to look into the question of Mat produc- 
tion in your plant and send for more complete details on the Form-O-Scorch. 


Manufactured Only by 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 19 Stewart, Lynn, Mass. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS: 


Burgess Cellulose Company, Freeport, Illinois. Wood Flong Corporation, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., Seattle, Washington. Certified Dry Mat Corporation, New York City. 
Mid-West Publishers Supply Co., 120 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. George Russell Reed, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Regardless of the Nature of 
the Work in Your Plant 
YOU CAN REDUCE 


COMPOSITION COSTS 


With the Fully Automatic 
INTERTYPE AUTOSPACER 


e Every job of composition has more quadded and 
centered lines than many printers realize. Such 
lines require several times the amount of time 
required to set full lines. 
e With the Intertype Universal 
Autospacer all quadded or cen- 
tered lines can now be set at a 
speed greater than the maximum 
straight - matter speed for a full 
line. @ Profitable savings can be 
made on your present composing 
room costs. The amount of money 
to be saved for you depends on 
the kind of printing you handle. 


= CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 360 Furman Street; Chicago, 130 North Franklin 
Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street; New Orleans, 1007 
Camp Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue; Boston, 
80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Set on the Intertype in Cairo 








